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TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

By the rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 




CHAPTER I. 

Classical.— The Catacomb Paintings. 

N mediaival Art we find that there were certain 
sets of pictorial subjects, taken from Holy Scrip- 
ture, profane History, Romances, Natural His- 
tory, popular Stories, and other topics, which 
were continually being reproduced in all the 
various forms of Art. We find, moreover, that 
there was a traditional way of treating these 
subjects, which was known, and was more or less adhered to, by 
artists of every kind. 

Take, for example, religious subjects, which were then the 
most common — as they are now the least common — subjects of 
the artist's skill : we find that in carved wood and sculptured 
stone, in stained-glass windows and mural paintings and mosaics, 
in enamels and goldsmith's work, in tapestry and embroidery, in 
short in every material susceptible of artistic treatment, repre- 
sentations of the great events of Bible history, and especially 
of the history of our Lord, were multiplied to a wonderful extent. 
Though men could not read in those days, and a whole Bible 
was hardly to be found out of the monastic libraries, yet it is 
probable that through these pictorial teachings there was a 
more universal knowledge of the great facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, a fuller knowledge and a more vivid apprehension 
of them, than there is in these days of popular education and 
cheap Bibles. 

There were certain well-known cycles of these subjects : in 
Old Testament history, the Creation of the world, of Adam, of 
Eve out of Adam's side, the Temptation, the Expulsion, &c. ; or 
in the New Testament, the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Shepherds, of the Wise Men, &c. ; 
and there was a traditional way of treating each of them. It is 
very interestkig to take one of these subjects and to follow it up. 
We may first follow contemporary representations of it across the 
length and breadth of Christendom ; and we find the court-painter 
at Constantinople and the obscure priest in Spain, the Coptic 
hermit and the Celtic student of a British monastery, giving the 
same artistic rendering of it. We may make a collection of the 
same subject as given in different materials ; and we shall get it 
here in a wall-painting, there in a mosaic ; now in an ivory book- 
cover, and again in a sculptured stone ; and we shall find in all 
materials the same general design. It is still more interesting to 
trace it down from age to age, and to find the same elements -of 
the picture, and the same general mode of treating them, retained 
for centuries. Not that the medijeval artists were mere slavish 
copyists ; they were very far from that. We seldom find a design 
reproduced line for line. The style of Art varied from time to 
time, and the artist told his story in the Art- vernacular of his day ; 
he translated the costume and architecture, and other accessories, 
into the fashions of his own time ; he worked very freely in all 
the details of the picture ; but, speaking generally, the mediaeval 
artist retained the traditional elements of the subjects and the 
conventional arrangement of them with curious fidelity. 

In an age of Art-decadence the free copies which each genera- 
tion thus made of the designs of its predecessor became more and 
more feeble and inartistic. For example, in one period of Saxon 
Art, the miniature paintings of Scriptural subjects-, which had a 
Byzantine original of some artistic merit, were executed in a style 
that is ludicrous and almost profane. On the other hand, in 
an age of Art-advancement, continual improvements were freely 
made by the artists upon the designsof their predecessors. Every 
now and then some individual artist of original genius made a 
bold modification of the traditional type, or treated the subject 
with entire originality. In some cases his work remains a 
remarkable exception in the traditional series ; in other cases the 



innovation was approved, adopted, and became the original of a 
new traditional series, either superseding the earlier one, or 
running along side by side with it. It is evident that the 
existence of this practice of adopting traditional types must have 
exercised a great influence on the development of the artistic 
faculty, and on the actual productions of Art at any given period. 
Our modem practice is the very opposite. Now every artist 
aims at entire originality, and would be decried as a plagiarist if 
even a passage from another were detected in his work. Which 
is the better method ? Which will best promote the development 
of true artistic power, and give the world the best works of Art ? 
No doubt there is much to be said on both sides. We propose 
to say a few words in defence of the mediaeval method. 

We find that it obtained in ancient Art as well as in the 
mediaeval period ; and that it was adopted by some of the greatest 
artists, and has produced some of the greatest works of Art which 
the world possesses. In poetry. Homer took the traditional 
ballads about the heroes of the Trojan war, and gave them the 
form in which they have become immortal ; unless the counter 
theory of the origin of the Iliad and Odyssey be correct, and it 
was Homer who was the author of the archaic originals, which 
were gradually polished by the professional reciters into the form 
they had reached when Pisistratus collected and published, and 
so gave them their permanent form. Chaucer borrowed from the 
Italian writers — who had previously taken them from classical 
sources — some of the stories which he has moulded by his genius 
into the fresh beauty of the "Canterbury Tales." Shakspeare took 
the elements and outlines of some of his greatest plays from the 
stock-pieces of the Elizabethan theatre, which had itself drama- 
tized them from some ancient chronicle Some of the sublimest 
passages of the "Paradise Lost" seem to have their germ in the 
Anglo-Saxon poems attributed to Coedmon. Milton had never 
read Coedmon's poems, which had not then been brought to light, 
but these germs may have been transmitted to him indirectly 
through the Mystery plays, to which he was certainly indebted 
for some valuable suggestions. And so of modern poets. Tenny- 
son has wrought his greatest poems out of the rude but naive and 
charming outlines of the fourteenth-century romances of King 
Arthur, which again had more ancient Armorican originals. In 
sculpture, when we examine any such Art-series, we find the 
same phenomena of development. The sculptures of the tympana 
of the Temple of Pallas, at .lEgina, are as full of genius as those 
of the Parthenon at Athens. Phidias only gave to the earlier 
types their fullest and noblest expression. 

We find in the earliest works of these series genius in full 
vigour of power and wealth of feeling, but struggling with an 
inability to give ample expression to its conceptions for want of 
technical skill ; capable, nevertheless, of conveying its idea and 
intention — with more or less fulness, according to the innate 
artistic sympathy which each man brings to the study of the 
artist's work; capable of touching the universal heart of man; 
and leaving little to be desired. Later times acquire artistic 
skill, but are usually deficient in force of original genius. It is 
only when a great genius possesses also perfect artistic skill, that 
the world's masterpieces are produced. 

The genius necessary for giving grand new conceptions of the 
great subjects of Art is perhaps only bestowed upon the world 
now and then ; mere skill of artistic expression is a commoner 
gift. The traditional method of the ancient and mediaeval times 
combines these two excellences ; it retains the vigour of the 
original conception of genius, and gives it the most perfect 
artistic expression. The modem method has not given us any 
great historical artist ; it gives us good copyists of nature— ■ 
landscape-painters, animal-painters, genre-'^zxD.i&xs — but not 
great historical painters or sculptors. 

Circumstances seem to indicate that we are at the beginning of 
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another period in which " religious art " will be in demand, and 
will be cultivated. The artists who propose to give themselves to 
these noblest subjects of their art, will do wisely to study these 
relio-ious Art-traditions. They may be traced from the Catacombs 
to the time of the Renaissance. With all the quaintness of 
expression and all the technical faults of the old designs, there 
will be found much to be learnt from them. They often put a 
Scripture subject before the mind with a correct apprehension of 
the scene, a depth of theological teaching, and a dignity of 
religious feeling, which later works have failed to attain. Our 
modem school of religious artists will probably do well not only to 
study these traditions, but to make experiment in the reproduc- 
tion of them in the Art-language and with the technical skill 
of the present day. , , 

At least the Art-traditions which begm m the Catacombs, and 
lead us step by step to the works of Giotto and Raffaelle, cannot 
but command the attention, and be worthy of the study, of all who 
take an interest in Art or religion. We propose to illustrate the 
question much in the way already indicated, viz. by taking one 
subject and following it over Christendom, collecting examples 
in all kinds of material, and tracing it from the earliest example 
to be found down to the sixteenth century. Out of many others 
which mio"ht have answered the purpose, we have selected the 
subject of the Adoration of the Magi. 

The history is one of the most picturesque of that cluster of 
incidents which are grouped about the nativity of our Lord. A 



sketch of it, and a critical consideration of some points in it, will 
be necessary to the understanding of the traditional representa- 
tions of it in works of Art. "When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, there came wise men 
from the East to Jerusalem, saying. Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews ? for we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to worship Him." The narrative reads as if the coming of 
the wise men had been at the very time of our Lord's birth, and 
so Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, Augustine, and others of the 
fathers understood it. They suppose that the star appeared to 
the Magi two years before the birth of the Lord, so as to bring 
them to Bethlehem at the time of his birth. But a critical ex- 
amination of the whole history gives reason for supposing that 
the event may more probably have taken place at some subse- 
quent time. The Purification could not take placetill forty days 
after the Nativity ; immediately after the Purification the holy 
family returned to Nazareth. But the flight into Egypt seems to 
have taken place immediately after the visit of the Magi, and 
the slaughter of the innocents to have occurred a few days later. 
To account for the scene of the Adoration of the Magi being at 
Bethlehem, although the time of it was much later than the 
Nativity, the Purification, and the return to Nazareth, it is sug- 
gested by several of the fathers that it may have taken place at 
one of the great feasts ; when Joseph and Mary, bringing the 
Child with them, came up to Jerusalem to keep the feast, but 
lodged at Bethlehem (as our Lord lodged at Bethany during his 
last Passover) ; they would resort again to the caravanserai, 




Fig. I. — From the Cemetery of St. DomitiLla : Third Century. 



because it was the only one there — and so they would be found 
by the Magi in the place of the Nativity. According to this 
theory the star appeared at the time of the Nativity, and the 
Magi then set out on theirjoumey. That they arrived in Jerusa- 
lem some time in the second year is inferred from the fact that 
Herod " accurately inquired what time the star appeared," and 
then gave orders to kill the "children of two years old and 
under." So that the order of events most probably is — Nativity, 
Presentation in the Temple, return to Nazareth, return to Bethle- 
hem (perhaps at one of the great feasts in our Lord's second 
year), visit of Magi, flight to Egypt, return and settlement at 
Nazareth. 

The Magi were the sacerdotal caste among the Medes and 
Persians. Balaam, a prophet of the same country, had prophe- 
sied, "There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
nse out of Israel." And Daniel, who was "master of the 
magicians," and minister of the Medo-Persian kingdom, prophe- 
sied of the time of the coming of the universal king. These 
prophecies of Balaam's star and sceptre, and Daniel's weeks, 
had not improbably, been handed down to the Magi of our 
i-ord s time ; possibly also the Magi of the Gospel may have had 
^me special divine intimation, that enabled them to know the 
meaning of the new star which appeared to them in the East. 

omehow they connected the apparition to them of a remarkable 

star with the birth of a king in Judea ; and they journeyed to the 

ntiy,and naturally went up to the capital to make inquiries 



for the new-bom king. Probably the Magi were allowed by God 
to go to Jerusalem to make these inquiries " for a testimony " to 
the Jews. 

"When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled:" the usurper feared for his kingdom; "and all 
Jerusalem with him;" some moved with fear of civil discord, 
some with joy in the beUef that the expected Messiah was 
come. " And he gathered the chief priests and scribes together, 
and demanded of them where Christ should be born." And they 
told him at Bethlehem, on the authority of the prophet Micah. 
Then Herod told the Magi they would find him whom they 
sought at Bethlehem; and "he accurately inquired what time 
the star appeared, and bade them, when they had found him, to 
return and bring him word, that he also might go and worship 
him;" but his intent was to kill him. When they set out from 
Jerusalem to make the last six-mile stage of their long journey, 
southward to Bethlehem, " Lo, the star which they saw in the 
East appeared to them again." The common apprehension of 
the narrative is that the star had led them continuously from the. 
East to Jerusalem, as the pillar of fire and cloud led the Israelites 
through all their journeyings in the wilderness ; but the sacred 
history does not say so, and rather implies the contrary :— " We 
have seen his star in the East ; " and " the star which they saw 
in the East." " And when they saw the star again, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy." 

" And the star," when it had thus reappeared. 



' went before 
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them till it came and stood over where the young Child was." 
It must have been of great brightness to shine in the daytime ; 
it must have been low down to go before them and to indicate a 
particular house in a town. It was clearly some intensely 
brilliant appearance, but not an ordinary star. 

." And when they were come unto the house ("'c rvv oUiav, into 
the house ; St. Luke's scene of the Nativity is ev ri] farvri, in the 
manger, rov tcaTaXiiftaros, of the inn), they saw the young Child, 
with Mary his mother " — it does not mention Joseph — " and fell 
down and worshipped him ; and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts, gold and frankincense 
and myrrh." 

" And being warned of God in a dream that they should not 
return to Herod, they departed to their own country another way." 

The actual Adoration of the Infant Saviour by these Eastern 
Magi is the culminating point of the history, and that which is 
the most frequent subject of artistic representation ; but several 
other incidents of the history presented themselves prominently 
to the imagination or the reason, and were occasionally taken 
as the subject of artistic representation. The yoicrney of the 
wise men, who came so far to Jerusalem and Bethlehem — the 
first of the long train of pilgrims who for centuries came in 
from all quarters to visit the holy places — attracted the mediaeval 
imagination. Then the theological importance of the inquiries 
of the wise men at Jerusalem — eliciting the testimony of the 
chief priests and scribes that the Messiah should be born at 
Bethlehem, and reporting his birth to Herod and all Jeru- 
salem with him — made the appearance of the Wise Mett before 
Herod {7\g. 2) a subject for the pencil. And, again, the Warn- 
ing of the Magi not to return to Herod is sometimes found com- 
pleting the series. 

For the earliest e.xamples of the representation of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Christian Art, we go back and back until we 
find them among the very earliest relics of Christianity, in the 
venerable gloom of the catacombs of Rome. There are few of 
our readers who are ignorant that in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, when the disciples of the new religion were subject to 
outbursts of persecuting violence, the Roman Christians were 
accustomed to take refuge in the catacombs, which had been 
anciently excavated in many places in the environs of the city. 
In their intricate passages, the ecclesiastics and others specially 
sought for were safe ; in the larger chambers the brethren used 
to assemble, with little fear of interruption, for divine worship ; in 
graves cut out of the sides of the chambers and galleries they 
buried their dead. When the days of persecution were over, the 
associations connected with the catacombs caused them still to 
be frequented ; the chambers which had so long been the 
churches of the faithful were yet used for divine services, at 
least occasionally — for example, on the commemorations of the 
martyrs who were buried within or around them ; and the faith- 
ful still chose to be buried among the martyrs of the early 
Church. The walls of the galleries thus became lined with 
sepulchral inscriptions on the slabs of stone which sealed up 
the loctilcs; and the interiors of the chambers were adorned with 
painting, after the custom of the time. It is these sepulchres 
and these paintings which supply us with the earliest monu- 
ments of Christian Art. 

The paintings are not of first-rate excellence as works of Art ; 
the earliest of them are not examples of the best Art of their 
time. There is no doubt that Rome, in the third and fourth 
centuries possessed artists of considerable excellence ; the 
secular works of the time which still remain abundantly prove it. 
But it was not such artists as these who were called in to deco- 
rate the chambers of the catacombs. The Art we find there 
is on a level with that merely decorative Art which we see em- 
ployed in painting the walls of a pagan tomb or a bath. The 
subjects of the earlier paintings are in part merely ornamental. 
Where they represent figures, those figures are chiefly alle- 
gorical. These seem to have been chosen with care, so as to 
convey their meaning easily to the initiated, without betraying 
it to the pagan intruder. Orpheus charming the wild beasts 
with his lyre was a familiar and unsuspected subject to the 



heathen visitor, while to the believer it was typical of Christ, 
by his doctrine, converting the wild hearts of men. A shepherd 
carrying a lamb on his shoulders was to one merely a pastoral 
incident, to the other an allegory of the Good Shepherd who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. Where scriptural 
subjects were used, it was usually with an allegorical meaning. 
Jonah cast into the sea, swallowed up by the sea-monster, and 
issuing forth again from his three days' imprisonment, was a 
type of our Lord's resurrection. Noah in the ark was a type 
of baptism. A company of persons reclining at a feast, or a 
representation of the turning of the water into wine, served for 
a type of the other sacrament of the Gospel. Most of the figure-' 
subjects, sculptured or painted, on the walls of the catacombs, 
were of this character. Though the product of times of persecu- 
tion, they breathe a sweet, calm, pastoral character ; the Good 
Shepherd is the prominent and oft-recurring figure, as the Lord 
in Majesty was in the next period, and the crucifix in still later 
ages. Their teaching is, like that of the Gospels, objective 
rather than subjective. They speak of great truths rather than 
of their applications. 

Among these subjects in the paintings of the catacombs that 
of the Adoration of the Magi not unfrequently occurs. Di Rossi 
speaks of upwards of twenty representations of it. Probably it 
was its allegorical meaning which caused this frequent early 
use of it. As the adoration of the shepherds, led by an angelic 




Fig. 2. — The Magi before Herod. Roman Catacombs: Third Century. 

message, was regarded as representing the submission of the 
Jews to the Messiah, so the wise men, led by the miraculous 
star, were looked upon as the firstfruits of the Gentiles, who 
also should submit to the universal King. Their adoration of 
the Divine Infant was the beginning of the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, "The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising." (Isai. Ix. 3.) " The kings of 
Tharsis and of the isles shall give presents ; the kings of Arabia ' 
and Saba shall bring gifts. All kings shall fall down before 
him : all nations shall do him service." (Ps. Ixxii. 10, 11.) We, 
who look back upon the past history of the Church and its 
triumphs, can hardly enter into the mind of the early Church, 
few and lowly, despised and persecuted, hiding in the catacombs 
from the persecuting power of Imperial Rome, as age after age 
it read these prophecies, and believed them against all proba- 
bilities. 

When we call to mind how as the third century drew towards 
its close the ultimate triumph of Christianity could be foreseen 
as a probability ; and how at length, at the beginning of the 
fourth century, Constantine embraced the faith, and the empire 
became Christian, and the cross formed the imperial standard ; 
we do not wonder that the Adoration of the Magi is found to be 
one of the favourite subjects in the catacombs in the third and 
fourth centuries. In one example an additional emphasis is 
given to the meaning of the subject. In an arched recess over 
a tomb in the cemetery of Callixtus, an adoration of the Magi 
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is represented on one side of the recess, and the companion- 
picture on the other side (an early example of the fashion of 
scripture parallels) is the refusal of the three children to wor- 
ship the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar.* The parallel is 
made more marked by the fact that the three children are appro- 
priately dressed in the sarabelli, or Eastern trousers, the tunic, 
and the Phrygian tiara, as Eastern people are usually repre- 
sented in classical Art, and that this is also the costume in 
which the Eastern Magi are represented. We have only to carry 
ourselves back in imagination to the days when the Christians 
were dragged before the Roman tribunals and bidden to burn 
incense to Jupiter or Mercury on pain of death, to realise the 
force of the lesson thus conveyed : on one hand, we must not 
worship false gods, though all the persuasions of interest and all 
the threats of power be brought to bear upon us, though we be 
cast into a burning fiery furnace as the penalty of refusal ; on the 
other hand, we must worship Jesus — " all kings shall worship 
Him : all nations shall do Him service." 

The earliest representation in existence, so far as we have 
been able to discover, of the Adoration of the Magi, is one which 
was found in one (which is not stated) of the catacombs, and was 
preserved in the church of Sta. Maria Trastavere, at Rome. It 
may probably be attributed to the third century. It is rudely 




Pk- l-—In the Church of Sta. Maria Trastavere: Third Century. 



incised in outline on a slab of stone. Our woodcut (Fig. 3) is a 
reduced copy of the drawing in vol. v., pi. xii., of Ferret's fine 
work on the catacombs of Rome, published in Faris in 1851.! 
The Virgin is seated with the holy Child in her lap on the right 
side of the design ; Joseph stands behind her chair ; the Magi 
enter from the left, with a quick movement which leaves their 
cloaks fluttering behind them. Each bears a round object in his 
hand, which is intended to represent the present he brings to 
offer to the new-born King. The picture is very simple in its 
elements and very crude in its treatment; and yet in this first 
rude conception of the subject is the germ of all J future repre- 
sentations of it for some twelve hundred years. The seating of 
the Virgin on one side of the picture, the entry of the Magi from 
the other side, their number, the bearing their presents in their 
extended hands, are features which are repeated for centuries. 

Our next woodcut (Fig. 4), from a painting in the cemetery of 
bt. Callixtus, is assigned by Di Rossi, the most learned and most 
trustworthy authority on the subject of the catacombs, to the 
latter half of the third century. § The woodcut is from a photo- 
graph obtamed, with others, from Rome, expressly for this series 
ot papers. II The Virgin, as in the former picture, sits on the 
right side of the design, and holds the Child, clothed, in her lap. 
Joseph is not introduced into the design. The Magi, three in 

sc'enSfromlhflT f'r' ""^ ^.°°^ ^"^^V^^rA in a circular central porch, with four 
design. ■' °" '"^ '""^ '''""■ compartments which make up a square 

Monulenls^^c^w^" ?f ',' "" «"™ '"'' D'Agincourt, " Histoire de I'Art par ses 
ofCardinalMai „ .^ /'•''."•■ ^""i ■" 'he " Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio " 
■1= Fleury, and ;^" t ' 2'""-'" °' ™'- "- -"""^ " " L'Evangile," &c., by Rohault 

* With ve^fo , ° ™"*'™ ">« accuracy of Ferret's drawing. 

! Roha U^ 7 abnormal exceptions. 

II After these Sr"^ ^™' " *^ ^""" ^^^^ °f ">« '«'=°"'l <=<="""T. 
new work, " vIT^m'^^T'T''^'^' ^""^ ^""^"^^^ ^'="' '° *^ P^n^r, an early copy of a 
J« Fleurv.was brou^h "'"'^I'^onographique et Archaologique," par Ch. Rohault 

Museum"(t„„hom heh "" »""^ '"-"'' """"^ ''^ '^' '^' '^"^'"'"^' ''-"'■' ""''^ ''""'*' 
"egs to take this opportunity of expressing his great obligations 

60 



number as before, are clothed in a long tunic, Phrygian bonnet, 
and cloak ; they follow in line, but not with the hasty action of 
the former picture ; they seem rather to stand still, in not un- 
graceful attitudes, offering their presents.* 

Bosio, at p. 389, fig. 3, gives another representation of the 




Fig.i^.—From the Cemetery of St. Callixtus : Third Century. 

subject from the cemetery of St. Marcellinus. The Virgin is 
seated on the right, in a chair of the same shape as in the last 
picture, the Child seated on her lap, but not quite in the same 
attitude as in the last ; the three Magi wear the tunic and 
Phrygian cap, and follow one another not so closely as in the 
previous picture. Their presents are of the usual circular shape, 
probably representing dishes or salvers, and in the first is repre- 
sented a wreath of laurel. The dresses of the Virgin and of the 
Magi have the narrow stripes of purple from the shoulder, the 
clavus augustus, characteristic of the Roman dress of an early 
date. 

Out of upwards of thirty representations of the subject in the 
Roman catacombs and in the sarcophagi in the Vatican, nearly 
every one represents the Virgin as sitting at the end of the scene 
with the holy Child in her lap, and the Magi, three in number, 
standing before her. In two or three instances, however, the 
picture is differently composed. The Virgin and Child are 




Fig. 5. — From the Cemetery of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter: Third 
Centujy. 

placed in the middle of the picture, and, in order to balance the 
design, the number of the Magi is altered. 

In a painting in the cemetery of St. Domitilla, which Di Rossi 
assigns to the first half of the third century (Fig. i), the Magi 

while collecting materials for the work). If it was a little annoying to find that his 
labours had been anticipated by the Chevalier de F]eur>''s fine work, in the period — 
down to the twelfth century — over which it extends, it was some satisfaction to find 
that Tie was already acquainted with most of M. de Fleury's examples, and that he 
was able to add some valuable examples unnoticed by that gentleman. The author 
has, while the matter was passing through the press, availed himself in some places of 
M. de Fleury's materials. 

* The engraving given by Bosio, " Roma Sotteranea," p. 279, is probably intended 
for this same picture, but given with the inaccuracy which unhappily is character- 
istic of many of the early archaeological engravings. 
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are four in number, arranged two on each side of the Virgin 
and Child. They are in the same costume, and the same ad- 
vancing attitude, as the normal designs. This painting is 
engraved by De Fleury, pi. xvii., fig. 3. At the back of a cubi- 
culum in the cemetery of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, is the 
painting of which we here give a woodcut (Fig. 5). It has been 
engraved in Rohault de Fleuiy's " L'Evangile," pi. xvii., fig. i ; 
and a coloured lithograph, on a small scale, is given in Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow's " Roma Sotteranea ; " our engraving 
is corrected from a photograph. Here the Magi are only two 
in number. The heads of the figures are in good preservation, 
and are in a very respectable style of Art. 

It is generally said that Leo the Great, A.D. 250, and St. 
Maximus of Turin are the first witnesses to the tradition that the 
Magi were three in number: " Tribus Magis stella nova claritatis 
apparuit ; " * and again, " Odorant in tribus Magis omnes populi 
universitatis Auctorem;"t and Origen is quoted as apparently 
having, at a still earlier period, had the same idea. We have seen 
that the idea appears simultaneously in Art ; and yet the excep- 
tions in the catacomb-paintings prove that there was no consis- 
tent tradition. In all probabihty the number of the persons was 
assumed from the number of the kinds of gifts mentioned by the 
Evangelist. In the fondness for mystical interpretations which 
prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, the gifts were assumed 
to have a mystical meaning. St. Ambrose gives it in the fourth 
century, " Aurum regi, mus Deo, myrrham de functo" — Gold to 
the king, frankincense to the God, and myrrh to the dead. So 
St. Gregory, " Auro regem, thure Deum, myrrh4 mortem praedi- 
cant"— They foreshow the king by the gold, the God by the 
frankincense, and the dead man by the myrrh. Thus what they 
did was like an acted creed. The intrepretation was never lost 
sight of, and appears in all the subsequent services, miracle 
plays, and legends, and is still very generally received, as in- 
stanced in some of our latest and most popular hymn-books. 




We may introduce here an illustration of our subject from 
another branch of Art. Among the objects found in the cata- 
combs are certain circular discs of glass, ornamented with 
figures traced on gold. These discs formed the bottom of glass 
vessels that were, imbedded in the mortar with which graves 
were closed ; other portions of the vessels have been broken away, 
but the bottoms have remained perfectly protected by the mortar. 
Their fabrication was ingenious : the device was traced on thin 
gold leaf which was applied to the bottom 
of the glass vessel, then another plate of 
glass was placed over the gold leaf and 
fused round the edge, so as to form a per- 
fect protection to it. A number of these 
glasses are preserved (the British Musuem 
possesses a considerable proportion of them), 
and have been published by Garucci. On 
plate iv.,* figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, are five of 
them, in each of which is represented the 
single figure of a man. The striking re- 
semblance of these men to the figures of the Magi in the repre- 
sentations of the Adoration in the catacomb-pictures and sculp- 
tures, and the absence of resemblance to any other of the 
figures in the cycle of subjects represented there, put it beyond 
doubt that they are intended to represent these personages. 
They are all in tunic, without cloak, bare-headed, presenting an 
object of round shape, all except fig. 8 moving with the rapid 
motion with which the catacomb representations of the subject 
have familiarised us, and all. towards the left. They serve to 
illustrate the popularity of the subject, and the conventional 
nature of its representation. An example of them is seen in 
the engraving (Fig. 6). Garucci says that all these glasses are 
of earlier date than Theodosius. Di Rossi more precisely 
assigns them to a period ranging from the middle of the third 
to the beginning of the fourth century. 



Fig. 6. — From Glass 
of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. 



ART IN PARIS 




T is not often that the studio of M. Alexandre Caba- 
nel is so rich in completed works as it is at pre- 
sent, his pictures being usually purchased before 
they leave the easel, or, indeed, before they are 
half finished. Just now, three fine paintings are 
there awaiting shipment to America. The largest 
one of the three, the destined ornament of the gal- 
lery of a well-knowrl lady-collector of New York, was commenced 
ten years ago, and was originally ordered by the Empress Eugenie. 
But the artist was unable to find a model that would carry out the 
ideal of his heroine. He sought for her in vain in Paris, and finally 
took the unfinished picture to Italy, hoping to discover her there. 
Still he was unable to meet with the desired type of countenance, 
and so the painting was laid aside, and another subject selected 
for his imperial patroness. Within a few months past M. Cabanel 
has chanced upon the desired model, and the work is at last com- 
pleted. It represents the heroine of the " Song of Solomon," the mys- 
tic " bride," hearkening to the voice of the unseen and longed-for 
bridegroom. She wears the semblance of a young and lovely East- 
ern maiden. Half seated, half reclining, amid cushions and dra- 
peries of violet and gold, she sweeps back her unbound jetty 
tresses from her brow with one hand, while she lays the other 
on her breast, as though repressing the throbbing of her heart. 
Her large, dark eyes, circled with dusky shadows, are raised with 
an expression of rapt and fixed attention, and an unearthly light 
shines in their strangely-illuminated depths. That pale face, with 
its delicate, attenuated features, parted lips, and wondrous, mystical 
eyes, is that of a prophetess — a seeress — not that of a mortal maid- 
en listening to the voice of an earthly lover. Her slender form is 
draped in a white semi-transparent garment, which falls from her 
shoulders, leaving them uncovered as well as her arms, and her 

* A star of novel brilliancy appeared to the three Magi. 

+ In the three Magi all people adore the Author of the universe. 



nude and beautiful torso is most exquisitely painted, as is also her 
delicate and daintily-moulded hand. Around her waist a pale-red 
mantle, flecked with gold, is confined in its place by a jewelled gir- 
dle with one broad pendent end of gUstening gold. Amid her jetty 
tresses shines a bandeau of blue-green Eastern stones, with a single 
sparkUng gem in the centre. A fan of peacock's feathers lies be- 
side her, and she reclines on a carpet of that peculiar bluish-green 
that has been made familiar to us by the frescoes of Egypt and of 
Pompeii. In the background rise the gaily-tinted pillars and walls 
of an Eastern interior, wholly Egyptian in form and in colouring. 

From this mystic heroine we turn to a smaller canvas, a work of 
cooler tone, and more humanly sympathetic in subject. On a 
balcony that overlooks the calm blue waters of a tranquil sea, 
stands a queen in classic attire, resting her arm upon the stone 
ledge of the balcony, and gazing with fixed, sad eyes upon the hp- 
rizon beyond those untroubled waters. A purple mantle falls over 
her white robes, a black veil is thrown over her diadem, and encir- 
cles her throat with its ominous folds. Yet, despite these tokens of ' 
widowhood and mourning, there is hopefulness yet to be read m 
the calm intentness of her gaze, and the sadness of her features is 
not that of despair. Beside her towers a tall embroidery-frame 
bearing a half-completed piece of work ; a single thread of gay- 
coloured wool trails from it, the other end pendent from the list-, 
less hand of the queen. It is 'Penelope awaiting the Return of 
Ulysses.' _ 

A smaller, but very striking picture represents a woman, in white, 
classic robes, reclining in an attitude full of exquisite and unstudied 
grace, in the shadow of an ancient grove. One arm is thrown 
lightly over a bank of turf beside her, while she rests the fingers 
of the other hand on the ground, turning away her head so that 
her profile only is visible to the spectator. Her graceful, supple 

* " Vitri omati de figure in ore trovati nei cimiteri Christian! di Roma. 



